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ZACHARIAS AND THE ANGEL. 


A great many years ago, there was a 
king who reigned over Judea, named Her- 
od. He was a very wicked man, very 
sruel to his subjects, and much hated as 
well as feared. 

Well, in his days there lived an aged 
man and woman, called Zacharias and Eliz- 
abeth ; they were very different from Her- 
od, for they loved and served God, and 
were very good people. Zacharias was a 
priest, and used to go very often to the 
temple in Jerusalem, the chief city of Ju- 
dea, to serve God, as our clergymen go on 
Sundays to perform divine service in 
church. Now Zacharias and Elizabeth 
had no children, which grieved them very 
much. They had often and often prayed 
toGod to give them a child; but now 
they had grown so very old that they 
thought that they should never have one. 
But you shall hear how they were mistak- 
en, and how God heard their prayers, and 
gave them a son after all. 

One day Zacharias went ss usual to the 
temple. But first I must tell you that the 
temple was not built like our churches here, 
where the, clergyman and the people are 
all together, and can see one another. 
There was one part of the temple where 
nobody was allowed to go except the priest, 
ind where no one could see him. And 
while he was there, the people used to say 
their prayers in their own part of the tem- 
ple, till he came back to them and sent 
them away with his blessing. 

Well, as I said, one day Zacharias went 
Into that place, and began to burn incense 
or perfume as he was accustomed to do on 
the altar, when suddenly, on looking up, 
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he saw an angel close to him by the side 
ofthe altar. Angel is a Greek word which 
means messenger, and the angels of heav- 
en are so called, because they are messen- 
gers of God. Zacharias had never seen 
anything so bright and glorious before ; he 
was therefore exceedingly surprised. He 
soon, however, recovered from his fright, 
when the angel said, in a gentle voice, 
‘ Fear not, Zacharias; for I am come from 
God to tell you that he has heard your 
prayer, and that you shall have a son, and 
when heis born, you shall call him John. 
And you and many others shall rejoice at 
his birth, for he will be in favor with God ; 
and many of the people will he teach to 
serve God, and he shall tell them that the 
Savior of the world will soon appear.’ 

Zacharias when he heard this joyful 
message, instead of falling on his knees, 
and thanking God for sending an angel to 
tell him such good tidings, did not even 
think that what the angel said was true, 
although he saw him with his own eyes 
standing before him, and really heard his 
words; so he asked, ‘How shall I be 
sure that what you tell me is true, for we 
are very old, and how can we now have a 
son>’ Theangel answered, ‘I am Gabriel, 
and am sent from God with this message 
to you,and is not that enough to make 
you believe when you see me before you? 
but since you are not satisfied with that, 
you shall have a token. You shall be 
dumb, and not able to speak till your child 
is born, because you have not believed my 
words.’ So saying, the angel disappeared, 
and Zacharias was dumb, and: was not 
able to speak a word. 

While all this that I have been relating 
was taking place, the people were waiting 
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in the temple for Zacharias to come out 
and bless them before they went home, 
and they now began to wonder what de- 
tained him so long. 

At last, after waiting and watching for 
him for some time, they saw him come out. 
But when he tried to bless them, he found 
that he could not speak a word; so he 
was obliged to make signs to them to go 
away without the blessing. When they 
were all gone, Zacharias went home to his 
wife; hut as he could not speak to her of 
what had happened, he must have written 
it down for her to read. 

Now what the angel told Zacharias came 
to pass, for Elizabeth had ason. Eight 
days after he was born, their friends and 
neighbors were assembled that they might 
hear the name that was to be given to the 
child; they said to Elizabeth, * You had 
better call your son Zacharias, after his 
father ;’ but Elizabeth said, ‘ No, he must 
be called John.’ * But,’ they said,‘ none of 
your relations are called by that name.’ 

So they made signs to his father to 
know what he should be called. Then 
Zacharias by signs, asked for a writing ta- 
ble, and wrote down these words, ‘ His 
name is John,’ and gave the paper to his 
friends. No sooner had Zacharias written 
down ‘ His name is John,’ than he found 
that he could speak again. We are told 
in the Bible that the first words he said 
were in praise of God. 

These surprising things were soon known 
by all the people living near; and every 
body wondered what sort of a person John 
should be, as his birth was so extraordinary. 

Zacharias never forgot what the angel 
told him John was intended to do; so he 
took him, when he was a little boy, into a 
“desert place, away from the rest of the 
people, and had him brought up to fear 
God in his youth. John remained there 
till the time came when he was to preach 
to the people. He then taught them to be 
good, and told them that the Saviour, 
God’s own Son, was soon to come and 
teach them himself.— Gospel Stories. 





Moral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 


A NEW YEAR’S TALE. 

‘* How many are the thoughts and feel- 
ings which crowd upon the heart, in the 
contemplation of a new yevr. The events 
which have saddened us during the twelve 
months just passed, come back to us anew, 
and we live over again the scenes of joy 
which have dawned upon us in the past 
year, but which have*now fled. By 
the wonderful power of memery, we can 
bring before the mind’s eye, pictures of the 
past ; but who shall paint to us true sdénes 
from the future? Little do ve know, what 
awaits us in the coming year; whether 
joy or sorrow, sickness or health; life or 
death, it is sealed from our eyes.” 

Such thoughts passed through the mind 
of one to whom we must introduce our read- 
ers. 

Seated in a low chair by a small work 
table, with her fingers busily engaged in 
completing a child’s frock, was a delicate 
and pale young girl. With a skin of sin- 
gular fairness, hair of alight brown, and a 
most child-like expression, you would nev- 
er have supposed Emma Clarence to have 
reached her nineteenth year. Emma had 
been from childhood an invalid. Never 
strong, like her sisters, she had been 
obliged to remain at home often, when they 
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of flowers, or riding over the hills. Now 
it,was winter, and she knew that the keen 
wind would increase her cough, so while 
Susy and Lizzy were away with a narty of 
young people ona sleigh-ride, Emma sat 
quietly in her own pleasant room, with 
her birds and flowers, and thought of the 
year upon which she was entering. 

It was New Year’s day. Mrs. Clarence 
was busy in the kitchen, superintending 
her domestic arrangements, and preparing 
for a party of cousins who were to return 
from the sleighing party, and dine with 
‘Aunt Mary,” as they always called her. 
It was on this account that Emma had 
been left alone, for there was a tenderness 
in the mother’s love for her invalid child, 
which led her always to seek Emma’s room 
in preference to any other. It was most 
fitting that this young girl should be sur- 
rounded by birds anil fiowers in the room 
where she spent so much of her time, dnd 
there seemed beside to exist a natural 
harmony between Emma’s gentle spirit and 
everything beautiful in Nature. Most of 
all other things, flowers seemed an emblem 
of her; and the mother thought so, for she 
had given to her pale and delicate child 
the name of one of the loveliest flowers, 
and in the family circle, Emma went by 
the name of ** The Lilly.” 

Her fingers are still plying the needle, 
when the merry sleigh bells and still mer- 
rier voices announce the return of her sis- 
ters and cousins. ‘The last stitch in the 
little dress is taken, as they enter her 
room, and now she welcomes them home, 
and listens gladly to the account of their 
ride. 

* But Emma, I really protest against 
your sewing so steadily,” said Lizzy, whose 
look of perfect health contrasted painfully 
with her sister’s delicate form and pale 
cheek. ‘*I lay my sisterly commands upon 
you, which, in spite of my youth, must 
not be broken, that you do not tuke up a 
needle again to-day.” 

Though Lizzy was in truth only sixteen, 
she had a very determined will of her own, 
and was quite accustomed to see others, 
beside her gentle sister, yield to it. 

**You may spare your unxiety for me, 
Lizzy, for I will promise at once to obey 
you. I have completed the little dress, 
and have only to write a note and send it 
by Thomas, for I am anxious Anna should 
have it this morning.” 

The note was written, and the warm me- 
rino dress was sent by Emma as a New 
Year’s gift to the child of a former servant 
of the family, who had married and left 
them. It was in order to send this ona 
New Year's day, that Emma had been 
working so busily all the morning, al- 
though a pain in her side had admonished 
her more than once, that she was over 
tasking her feeble frame. 

Many were the bright faces which sur- 
rounded Mr. Clarence’s family table, at 
dinner, on this New Year’s day. Lizzy 
and Susy, as well as their cousins, were 
in high spirits from* the excitement of this 
sleigh-ride, and from the pleasure of meet- 
ing again. The father and mother, too, 
entered into the young®people’s feelings, 
and shared their happiness; though there 
was a subdued tone in the mother’s voice, 
and an occasional look of sadness, which 
any one, who watched her eye, as it dwelt 
fondly upon Emma, could see was owing 
to thoughts of her. The mother’s heart 
trembled, lest before another year, her Lilly 
should droop and die. Emma herself nev- 
er looked more lovely, and her bright 
smile and sunny face told that there was 
peace within. You would never have 
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guessed that her thoughts had, that morn- 
ing, been looking into the future. Still 
less would you have supposed that Emma 
believed this to be the last New Year's 
day she should spend on earth. From how 
many faces would every smile be banished, 
did they thus believe. Not so from Em- 
ma’s; for she felt only happiness at the 
thought of being with Jesus, and it threw 
no gloom over her sweet face. Little did 
her sisters or cousins think what was pas- 
sing in Emma’s mind. She had been so 
long an invalid, that they hoped she would 
live for many years, and their unhappiness 
was unclouded by sad forebodings. 

Let us now leave the circle where plenty 4 
and warmth and cheerfulness reign, to 
look in upon a much smaller and less 
costly abode. In that small square house, 
a little from the road, dwells a mother 
and child. The father is away, the wife 
knows not where, nor would he add to her 
happiness should he return. Perhaps he 
is celebrating this anniversary of his wed- 
ding day and commencement of a new year 
at the tavern. The room where his wife and 
child are found, is scrupulously neat, but 
there is little in it, and that little has been 
given to Anna by her kind friends. She 
is now employed in making a coarse gar- 
ment for her child. The little fellow, a 
noble boy of three years of age, is amusing 
himself as best he can with blocks of wood 
given him by a carpenter. These are his 
only playthings. As long as he is warm, 
and has enough to eat, little does he care 
for the troubles of life, and unless his 
mother weeps he is happy. But the day 
before, little James heard some boys in the 
street talk of the presents they were to 
have, and stopping suddenly in his play, 
he comes close to his mother’s chair, and 
says, 

‘James wants a present to-day. All 
boys have presents to-day. What will 
James have?” 

The child turned his large eyes upon 
his mother’s face, as she answered, 

“‘My little boy, mother has not got 
any money to buy presents for you. You 
shall have this little frock to wear when 
itis done. Will that do?” 

The boy did not answer, and the moth- 
er felt as if the child’s innocent request 
had planted another thorn in her heart. As 
she resumed her work, the noise of sleigh- 
bells caused both the mother and child to 
look out of the window. The sleigh rap- 
idly approached: and stopped before her 
door. A man alighted and lifted from the 
seat a large basket, which he brought into 
the house, placed on the floor before her, 
and without a word of explanation, left the 
room and drove off. 

Here was indeed something to cheer the 
heart of mother and child. The basket 
was opened, and a note found from Miss 
Emma, whom Anna had always called 
“‘an angel,” asking her to accept of the 
New Year's gift from her old friend. In 
wonder and delight the boy looked on, 
while his mother took out, one after anoth- 
er, the treasures within. A warm cloak 
for herself, bundles of tea, sugar, &c., that 
dress for her child worked by Emma’s 
own fingers, were one after another taken 
out. In the bottom of the basket was 
something done up in paper, and marked 
in Miss Emma’s hand writing, “ For little 
Jimmy.” ‘The excited chiid clapped his 
hands in delight, when his mother said, 
* Here is a present for you,”’ and he could 
not express his joy, when the paper being 
taken off, a horse with a bridle and saddle 
was handed him. 

Children who have so many playthings 
that they know not where to put them or 
what to do with them, would perhaps laugh 
at this little boy’s happiness at the posses- 
sion of a wooden horse; but those who 
have never possessed any playthings of their 
own, can easily understand it. 

With what different feelings did that 
mother again sit down to her work, after 
she had laid away these treasures, and 
put his new dress on James, in honor of 

the day! and how delightedly the child 
amused himself for the remainder of the 
day with his “bonny,” as he called the 
horse. If Emma could have seen the hap- 
piness she had bestowed, think you that 
she would have exchanged places with 
either of her sisters ? 

**It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive; so our Lord has taught us, and 
by this rule, the gentle Emma, weak and 
invalid though she had always been, was 


{more blessed than any other member of 
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the family circle. A long life she might 
not have, but she had fultilled the Divine 
command to care for the poor, and there 
were laid up for her the glorious rewards 
of Heaven. M. W. D. 








Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. ‘ 


THE LUMBER MEN. 


Said Lucy to her mother, ‘* Who are 
the lumber men?” ‘ What sort of men 
are they? and what do they do?” 

“TI will tell you, my child,” replied her 
mother, and so proceeded. Lumber, you 
know, is boards, laths, clap-boards, and 
sawed sticks of timber—all such stuff as 
you see stacked up and piled in great piles 
in the lumber yards. Well, the lumber 
men are the men who get all this from the 
forests, away back in the new countries, 
where people have not gone to settle much 
yet. These men go into the forests, and 
cut down the great trees, generally pine- 
trees—then get them to some lake or pond, 
near by, having an outlet into a stream or 
river, or to the river itself; and when they 
get a great many trees cut, and the logs 
drawn to the water where they wil), float, 
then they let them drift along down the 
stream, to some place where they have a 
Saw-mill, to saw them into the lumberas 
I have described it. This is what is meant, 
by lumber men; these are the men. 

And now I will tell you more about 
them, for it is useful for children to know 
about all the different sorts of business 
pursued in life, and there are a great many 
engaged in this business. Only think how 
many, many trees it must take to make so 
many boards, &c., as are necessary to 
build so many houses as the carpenters are 
building all the while every year. It 
would seem as though it must take all 
the trees of thie forests before very long ; 
and in some parts of the country, they are 
mostly cut off now. But the men. In 
the summer, or while they are in the saw- 
mills, sawing the logs into boards, &¢., 
they are called “the mill men;” in the 
winter, while in the woods, they are called 
“the woods-men.” They work in the 
mills from the time the ice goes off in the 
Spring, till it comes again in early Winter ; 
and then they are off in the woods, felling 
the great trees, and getting them as I said, 
where they will float when the snow and 
ice melts, away on the return of warm 
weather. There is a considerably large 4 
number of men whose business it is main- 
ly to look after the floating of the logs 
down the river, and to the saw-mills. 
These are called, ‘drivers,’ and the get- 
ting of the logs to the mills, is called 
“ driving.” 

It would be curious to you to see the 
sawing in the mills. In some places there 
are 18 or 20 saw-mills all under one roof, 
and some of them “‘ gangs,” as they are 
called; that is, a number of rows all in 
one frame, so as to be carried by one mo- 
tion, and sawing a whole log at once go- 
ing through. I remember to have seen 
one having 23 rows in it. How fast it 
would saw the boards, would’nt it? I 
think it would be quite a curious thing to 
be exhibited in the World’s Fair in Lon- 
don next year, if it could be carried out 
there, and put in operation, as 1 suppose it 
might be by steam. 

As they saw the boards, they slide them 
right off out of the mill into the water of 
the river, making a raft of them; and 
when the raft is large enough, then with 
one or two men on it to steer it, they 
let it float off down the river to market, at 
some place where vessels can come and 
take it to carry to more distant markets. 
In some parts of the country, where there 
are no large rivers to accommodate, the 
lumber men have saw-mills on smaller 
streams, or mills carried by steam, and 
carry their lumber to market on wagons 
drawn by horses. 

But I must tell. you more about the 
lumber men on the large rivers. I have 
told you how the same men, more or less, 
who saw in the mills in the summer, go 
into the woods in the winter to cut the 
trees, &c., but I haven't told you how 
their employers allow them no Sabbath, 
either summer or winter. Itis very wrong 
and wicked, but so it is; and the mill 
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night and day. On the Sabbath they do 
not generally run the saws ; but they are 
engaged in preparations for Sabbath even- 
ing, when they begin again; and the dri- 
vers may be seen on rafts of logs on the 
Sabbath, driving them down to the mills ; 
and the filing of the saws by the saw-filers 
may be heard in the neighborhood, and 
in the churches of the village, even while 
the congregations are assembled for reli- 
gious worship. This is a great profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, and has not even the 
semblance of an excuse. In the woods— 
though there the employer and his men 
ought to keep the Sabbath—it would seem 
as though there might be some excuse, for 
they have no place of worship at hand, 
but for the mill men and their employers 
thus to profane the Sabbath, when they 
might just as well keep it, and attend pub- 
lic worship, is very wicked, and the cause 
of a great deal of sin and wickedness in 
the places where they do so. It is, too, 
very unwise. They think, I suppose to do 
more, and get larger profits, from their 
business, but they mistake all together. 
It is never to our profit to violate any of 
the commands of God, and we cheat our- 
selves in trying to cheat the Lord. This 
has been proved out to be true in the ex- 
perience ofa great many persons in a great 
many different pursuits of life, as all the 
men might know very well, if they were 
not so greedy of gain, and so insensible of 
their duty to God. 

I spoke of the “ woods-men;” but I 
think you would like to have me tell you 
more about them. Theze is something ro- 
mantic about their going in the woods dur- 
ing the cold winter, and living there away 
off, far from house and from any settle- 
ments yet made, perhaps, in the wild lands. 
They go, some twelve or fifteen of them, 
under one man, who is their employer—a 
crew of them, much like the crew of a ves- 
sel under their captain, and there they live 
and labor till the Spring comes. The em- 
ployer goes on, during the Summer or ear- 
ly Autumn, and examines the forests to 
know where to find the trees to be felled, 
and makes his calculations how many he 
will try to cut, .and how many men he will 
want. Then he makes his purchases of 
provisions for his men, and hay and grain 
for his teams of oxen. And now, about 
the middle of November, or the first of 
December, when the cold weather sets in, 
then he goes off with his men. First, 
they build them a house—a “ camp,” they 
call it. This they make, some thirty feet 
square, of logs laid one upon another, 
and the top covered over with split logs, 
the halves laid side by side, and another 
over their junctions, so as to make them 
tight and snug, as they will be especially 
when the snow has fallen on the roof. A 
small hole in the top of the roof serves to 
let the smoke of their fire pass off, and 
there they have their home, their kitchen, 
store-room, parlor and sleeping-room, all 
in one. And the comforters for their cov- 
ering at night, you would be surprised to 
see how large they are. One was shown 
me once which was sixteen feet long, and 
as wide as would serve for the length of a 
common bed. How the men were expect- 
ed to sleep under it, I cannot tell you— 
perhaps the whole company, except possi- 
bly the captain—for the employer has to 
be a captain to make it all go well. 

And now for the felling of the Pines— 


‘great, high, and really sublime and ven- 


erable old trees! One might think the 
men would almost shrink from doing it. 
As if the Pines should be ready to say, 
“And why, ye young striplings, do ye ven- 
ture to come up and invade us! us, who 
are prime occupants of the soil, and who 
are older than would be your fathers, or 
your grand-fathers and great grand-fathers, 
if they were alive? you are rude and pre- 
suming young men. Letusalone! Here 
we have stood while suns and seasons and 
years have passed over our heads. And 
we would still stand. Let us alone! let 
us alone, that we may still tower aloft to- 
wards heaven, and point you upward, too, 
to that God who made the trees no less 
than man. Let us alone, that the winds 
of the tempests may still sweep through 
our tops to his praise, and the soft breath- 
ings of the gentle breeze whisper the same 
through our branches. Let us alone.” 

3ut the men heed not the remonstrance 
of the Pines. They ply the sharp axes 
with utmost vigor, proposing to fell as 
many as they can, for they are in the spir- 





it of the night-and-day and no-Sabbath 
operation ; and down come the beautiful 
lofty Pines, one after another, as men die 
of the cholera in its most malignant ray- 
ages, till one company has gathered upon 
the ice ready to be floated away, some four 
or five thousand logs, by the close of the 
campin the woods. And such, dear Lucy, 
are the lumber men. L. I. Hoapry, 
Orono, Me., Dec. 2, 1850. 








Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 
QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXXVI. 
IsaABELLA of Bavaria, wife of Charles Sixth. 
Married 1385—Died 1435. 


Charles Fifth, with a view of fortifying 
France against the invasion of England, 
left his dying advice with his son to seek 
a wife among the princesses of Germany. 
This plan, however, was attended with 
unfortunate results. Isabella of Bavaria, 
the daughter of Stephen 2nd, Count Pala- 
din du Rhin, and of Tadia Visconti was 
selected. Isabella was remarkably beau- 
tiful, but was at that time too young for 
the marriage to take place. The report of 
this project, reaching the fatheryof Isabel- 
la, and he being sensible of the advantages 
to be derived from an alliance with the 
crown of France, forwarded the views of 
Charles Sixth by a stratagem, fearing lest 
Charles should. be married to some other 
princess. The Duchess of Brabant, a wo- 
man ready for any intrigue, treated with 
the king’s uncles respecting the marriage, 
and as soon as she discovered that there 
was any prospect of success, she accom- 
panied Isabella to France, under the plea 
of a pilgrimage. The king was then at 
Amiens, whither the young princess was 
carried, dressed in an elegant manner, and 
presented to him. She kneeled before the 
monarch, who immediately raised her, 
being at once captivated by her supcrior 
beauty. The artifice succeeded, and Charles 
fell into the snare which had been laid for 
him. One sight of Isabella determined 
his choice, and he immediately sent his fa- 
vorite, Bureau de-la Riviere, to ask her 
hand of her father. This was readily 
granted, and the marriage took place in 
the year 1385, at Amiens. Isabella had 
an.immoderate taste for luxury, which very 
soon manifested itself. Charles, who was 
much attached to his beautiful bride, en- 
couraged her extravagance, and joined in 
it. She withdrew him from the cares of 
government, and made him the slave of her 
caprices. Isabella was crowned at Paris 
in 1389, after the birth of two princes, 
and upon this occasion, entertainments of 
the most magnificent description were 
given, and the expense attending them 
was inconceivable. Probably her ill con- 
duct was the first canse of the mental alien- 
ation of Charles Sixth. Isabella forsook 
her affectionate husband, and neglected 
those powers which she might have ren- 
dered condusive to the happiness and wel- 
fare of all around her. Her ambition, her 
violence, and her extravagance, forced her 
over-taxed people to revolt. She foment- 
ed divisions, which were extended by the 
power of the English in France, and she 
was execrated by the people, who loved 
and pitied their sovereign, knowing that 
his misfortunes as well their own, were 
caused by the queen. Charles possessed 4 
very generous, kindly disposition, and the 
first wish of his heart was for the happl- 
ness of his people, but he was too weak- 
minded to withstand the, perfidy of his 
wife, who instead of trying to conciliate 
the king and his uncles, fed the flame of 
discord. Charles’s insanity augmented the 
troubles of the country; discipline was 
set aside for the want of a master; all de- 
sired to command, and this terrible anaI- 
chy was increased by the quarrels of the 
Burgundians and Armagnees, who deluged 
France with blood. During all this trou- 
ble and confusion, Isabella maintained 
every species of revelry at court, allowing 
nothing to interrupt her pleasure. In this 
sad position of affairs, Isabella had charge 
of the health and person of the unfortu- 
nate king, who was sometimes so much 
neglected, that he wanted the common 
necessaries of life, and his children wer 
not more fortunate than himself. At lengt® 
during a lucid interval, Charles assem 
bled a council for the purpose of remedy: 
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ing the general misery, and the people be- 
ing exasperated, revolted, and drove the 
queen and the Duke of Orleans from 
Paris, and Isabella was obliged to take 
refuge in Melun. She however, shortly 
after this, possessed herself of Paris, and 
again entered it with triumph. The dau- 
phin was so outraged with the infamous 
conduct of Isabella at this time, that he 
had her arrested, and sent to Tours, under 
the charge of those in whom he could con- 
fide. ‘Although 46 years of age, the 
queen was still beautiful, and the Duke 
of Burgundy was so much captivated with 
her that he put himself at the head of eight 
hundred men, attacked the Abbey de Mar- 
montiers, where she was confined, deliver- 
ed her, and conducted her to Joigny.” 
The Queen and Duke of Burgundy made 
atriumphal entry into Paris, attended by 
twelve hundred men. Isabella was seat- 
ed on a car, magnificently dressed, and 
was escorted: to the residence of the king 
in the midst of acclamations, and shouts of 
“long live queen Isabella and the noble 
Duke of Burgundy.” The streets were 
strown with flowers, where this woman 
had recently caused the blood of her sub- 
jects to flow. Sad proof of the fickleness 
of the people, who could receive with joy 
her who had so deeply injured and op- 
pressed them. Her first act after the 
retaking of Paris, was to suppress the 
Parliament, and to have the throats of all 
the members cut, after which she created 
a new council to enregister herlaws. Her 
aversion to her son after her arrest, be- 
came intense, and it is said that she at- 
tempted to poison him, but did not suc- 
esed. This vindictive queen now endeav- 
ored to influence Charles Sixth to acknowl- 
edge the king of England for his heir, to 
the prejudice of the dauphins, but Henry 
Fifth died at Vincennes, in 1422, exactly 
six weeks before the death of Charles, so 
that Isabella was foiled in this plan. Af- 
ter the death of her husband, this queen 
was constantly engaged in quarrels with 
herson. The French people now detest- 
ed her, and she dragged on a miserable and 
neglected existence. She died poor and 
abandoned at the Hotel Saint Paul, in the 
year 1435. She had six sons, all of whom 
died before her but Charles 7th, and for 
him she expressed the deepest hatred. She 
had also six daughters. Isabella’s corpse 
was conducted at night by the English, in 
a little boat, to Saint Denis, where it was 
buried beside her ill-used husband. Her 
heart was deposited at the church of the 
Celestins of Paris. EstELLeE. 





Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. I. 


‘What piece shall I learn to speak next 
Wednesday, mother?” asked little Henry 
one morning before going to school. 

“Here is one 1 have found for you in 
the Youth’s Companion,” replied his moth- 
er. **T willread it to you.” 

“ A little girl with a happy look, 
Sat slowly reading a ponderous book”— 

“O, I shan’t like that piece, I know; 
Idon’t want to learn that.” 

“How can you tell, my son, whether 
you shall like it, before you have heard 
it; asked his mother. 

“IT know I shan’t like it,” replied Hen- 
ty fretfully ; ‘‘ isn’t there some other piece 
I can learn.” 

His mother made no reply, hoping the 
little boy would see his fault and presently 
acknowledge it. 

Instead of this, Henry went on in a still 
More peevish tone. ‘‘I mean to finda 
piece for myself; I can't learn that piece, 
and I shall not try.” 

‘“‘Very well, my son, I shall not select 
any other for you,” replied his mother. 

Henry began to turn over some Com- 
panions that lay near, muttering partly to 
himself, “I will find some other piece, I 
know.” 

His mother remained silent, and after a 
while he said, “I will learn this piece 
about grandmother. Will you help me, 
mother ?”’ 

“No, Henry, I cannot help you, unless 
you take the piece I have chosen for you.” 

“Then I don’t care whether I have any 
Piece; I mean to speak one of my old 
pleces,”’ 

As Henry looked at his mother, he saw 





her eye fixed upon him, mildly but sor- 
rowfully. He began to feel ashamed, and 
sorry for his conduct, but a foolish pride 
prevented him fromsaying so. At last he 
said, i 

‘**Can I go out and play now?” 

‘* If you choose my son; that is, if you 
have prayed this morning.” 

The little boy retired to the room where 
he was accustomed to pray, and presently 
returned. After lingering for some min- 
utes, evidently unwilling to leave the house 
till he had asked pardon, and been for- 
given. Heasked, 

““Don’t you want me to do anything 
for you, mother ?” 

‘* Nothing, my son.” 

Again Henry’s eye met his mother’s; 
he could bear it no longer, but rushing 
into her arms, burst into tears. 

“Are you sorry that you did not comply 
with mother’s wishes ?”’ she asked, as she 
pressed a kiss on his forehead. 

“*O yes, mother,’”’ he sobbed. 

Then bring me the Companion, and I 
will help you. 

Henry joyfully obeyed, and after he had 
learned two verses, his mother told him he 
might play till school time. 

After Henry had kissed his mother 
over and over again, he still came back for 
one more kiss, and then with a light heart, 
took his ball, and went off to play. 

You will see from this story, that Henry 
had some good and some bad qualities. 
Try if you can tell whatthey are. IRENE. 














Parental. 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


“Little Mary has been such a good 
girl,” said aunt Lucy, as she came into the 
room where Mrs. Ellis sat reading. She 
led a little girl by the hand. 

““Has she? I am very glad,” replied 
the mother, laying her book upon the ta- 
ble, and kissing Mary tenderly, while her 
face was lit up with smiles. ‘ It makes 
me feel very happy when my children are 
good.” 

**Mary is always a good girl when I 
take her out,” said aunt Lucy; “I love 
to have her with me.” 

It was a beautiful afternoon in summer ; 
the sun had nearly gone down, and the 
air was still and sweet, with the odors 
from a thousand blossoms. 

**Come dear,” said the mother, after 
Mary had laid off her bonnet, “let us take 
a seat near the window, and look out upon 
the garden, and fields, and woods;” and 
she led her little girl out into the porch, 
and placed her on her lap. 

**The Lord will love me if I am good,” 
said Mary, looking up at her mother, after 
they had taken a seat in the porch. 

‘Yes, my dear, the Lord loves us all 
very much, when we do what is right. 
Why did aunt Lucy say you were good?” 

** Because I did everything she wanted 
me to do, and never worried herat all. If 
she said, ‘don’t go too near the water,’ or 
‘don’t step on the flower beds,’ when we 
were in Mr. Wilson’s garden, or said any 
thing else to me, I minded her.” 

“That was right; little girls and boys 
should always mind what is said to them; 
it makes both themselves and every one 
around them happier.” 

** And makes their mother’s happier,” 
said Mary. 

‘** Yes,my dear—a great deal happier. 
If little children would only think of this, 
and try and be obedient, because it made 
their mothers so much happier, what a good 
thing it would be. I know some mothers 
whose little boys and girls make them very 
unhappy; they do not mind what is said 
to them, and quarrel and dispute among 
themselves sadly. Instead of loving one 
another, and preferring one another, like 
good children, they seem to be jealous of 
each other, and try to make each other as 
uncomfortable as possible.” 

“If Iam kind to dear little brother, it 
will make you feel happy ?” 

““O yes, very happy.” 

**T will be kind to him, and as good as 
Ican be, because it will make you happy,” 
said Mary. 

**Yes; and because it will make every 
body else around you happy. And there 
is still another and a better reason, my 
dear; because the Lord, who gives you a 
mother to love you, wishes you to be 
good.” 














“Tt would be wicked to do anything 
that the Lord does not wish me to do.” 

“Yes, Mary,” very wicked. 

“He does not wish me to disobey my 
parents.” 

‘**No; itis sinful to disobey them.” 

“IT will try never to disobey you, if I 
can help it. Iam sorry that I have ever 
done so.” 

Little Mary then put her arms around 
her mother’s neck, and kissed her. 

‘After that, Mrs. Ellis sat for a long time 
in the sweet summer evening, talking to 
her dear little girl about heaven, and all 
that was innocent and good. 

She was a happy mother, for she had a 
good child. 

My dear little children, it will be easy 
for you to make your mothers happy. 
Will you not try? Iam sure some of you 
will.— Wheat Sheaf. 








CHEERFUL OBEDIENCE, 


SULLEN OBEDIENCE, AND DISOBEDIENCE. 


When children are away from home, 
they are bound to obey those to whose 
care their parents have entrusted them. 
Three boys, Robert, George and Alfred 
went to spend a week with a gentleman, 
who took them to be agreeable, well-be- 
haved boys. There was a great pond near 
his house, with a flood-gate, where the 
water ran out. It was cold weather, and 
the pond was frozen over; but the gentle- 
man knew that the ice was very thin near 
the flood-gate. The first morning after 
they came, he told them they might go and 
slide on the pond. if they would not go 
near the flood-gate. Soon after they were 
gone, he followed them to see that they 
were safe. When -he got there, he found 
Robert sliding in the very place he had 
told him not to go. This was disobe- 
dience outright. George was walking sul- 
lenly by the side of the pond, not so much 
as sliding at all, because he had been for- 
bidden to venture on the dangerous part. 
This was sullen obedience : which is, in re- 
ality, no obedience at all, because it comes 
not from the heart. But Alfred was cheer- 
fully enjoying himself, in 2 capital long 
slide, upon a safe part ofthe pond. This 
was true obedience. Suddenly, the ice 
broke where Robert was sliding, he imme- 
diately went under water, and it was with 
difficulty that his life was saved. The gen- 
tleman conclnded that Alfred was a lad of 
integrity, but that his two brothers were 
not to be trusted. Obedience secured him 
happiness, and the confidence of the kind 
gentleman with whom he was staying; 
while the others deprived themselves of 
enjoyment, lost the gentleman’s confidence 
and one of them nearly lost hislife; and 
yet, to slide on the dangerous part of the 
pond would have added nothing to their 
enjoyment. They desired it from mere 
wilfulness, because it was forbidden. This 
disposition indulged, will always lead boys 
into. difficulty ; and if they cherish it while 
boys, it will go with them through life, and 
keep them always “in hot water.”—Anec- 
dotes for Boys. 











Benevolence. 





Not long since, I stopped for a short 
time in a small log cabin, the home of two 
poor old widows, one of whom was a mem- 
ber ofour church. The barking of a surly 
dog grated harshly upon my feelings as I 
climbed over the fence and entered the 
cabin; and from the appearance of things, 
I anticipated a long complaint about the 
pride of the rich, their shameful neglect of 
the poor, and a mournful recital of all the 
sufferings of neglected old age. I found 
only one of the occupants of the cabin at 
home, who received me with a hearty wel- 
come. I found that she was old and sick- 
ly, a childless widow,: living upon the 
small pittance allowed by the Overseers of 
the Poor to out-door paupers, and the little 
the two widows could raise by the labor 
of their hands from a small lot on which 
the cabin stood. She was not able to read, 
and thus was deprived of the pure and 
never-failing pleasure of literature. But 
not one word of complaint did I hear, 
except that the time was very dull with 
regard to religion, and that she was anx- 
ious that the work of God should revive. 
She said that God had been very good to 
her all the days of her life, and that a few 








days ago, she and sister ****** had be- 
come so happy while talking about the 
goodness of the Lord, that they hardly 
knew what to do with themselves! [I lis- 
tened in silent astonishment, and thought, 
if it is possible for you to be happy here, 
what are the people all around us wear- 
ing out their lives in ceaseless and toil- 
some labors for the accumulation of the 
wealth of the world? Does it not appear 
from this, and many other cases that we 
meet with from time to time, that religion 
has a power over afflictions that no earthly 
philosophy can bestow; that happiness 
does not consist in wealth, honor, or even 


' in health, or the pleasures of science and 


literature, but in communion with God. 
And whether we are rich, or poor, intelli- 
gent or ignorant, bond or free, ‘ Godliness 
with contentment, is great pain.’ 


[ Rich. Adv. 








Religion. 


AN ODD THOUGHT. 

Edmund Andrews was well known as 
acruel boy. Cockchaffers, butterflies and 
birds, frogs and toads, dogs and cats had 
all been ill used by him in their turns; 
and many a reproof had he received for his 
cruelty. 

As Edmund was passing by Burlton’s 
barn, he saw Wilkinson, the old shepherd, 
busy with his pitch kettle and iron, mark- 
ing the sheep which had been lately shorn, 
with the letters J. B. for John Burlton. 

‘So you are putting your master’s mark 
on the sheep, are you?’ said Edmund, as 
he walked up to the shepherd. 

‘Iam, Master Edmund,’ replied Wil-- 
kinson ; ‘but their Almighty Maker has 
put his mark upon them before.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Edmund, 
looking at the shepherd inquiringly. 

‘I mean,’ replied Wilkinson, ‘ that our 
Heavenly Father in his wisdom and good- 
ness, has put marks upon all the creatures 
he has made, and such marks as none but 
he could put on them; he gave brown 
wings to the cockchaffer, spots to the but- 
terfly, feathers to the bird, a sparkling eye 
to the frog and toad, a swift foot to the 
dog, and a soft furry skin to the cat. These 
marks are his marks, and they show us 
that these creatures belong to him; and 
woe be to those who abuse them.’ 

‘ That is an odd thought,’ said Edmund, 
as he began to walk away from the spot. 

‘It may be an odd thought,’ replied the 
shepherd ; ‘ but when odd thoughts lead us 
to glorify God, and to act kindly to his 
creatures, the more we have, Master Ed- 
mund, the better.".—Lon. Child’s Comp’. 





Natural Sjistory. 





FEMALE HEROISM. 


It was I think in the Summer of 1810, 
that a young woman of about eighteen 
years of age, walking alone in a field in 
the neighborhood of her father’s residence 
in Cumberland, was unexpectedly alarmed 
by the rapid approach of a bull, exhibiting 
those usual symptoms of rage, which that 
animal displays when bent on mischief. 
Little time was left her for reflection. She 
only perceived she was at too great a dis- 
tance from the stile to have any hope of 
safety by flight; where she stood, she 
seemed absolutely in his power. 

She had enjoyed an excellent education, 
resting on and cemented throughout by re- 
ligion, which had been instilled into a 
clear and willing mind, by ajudicious and 
accomplished parent. No doubt her heart 
was lifted up to God, while there was re- 
called to her remembrance what she had 
been taught, that most, if not all animals 
will quail under the human eye steadily 
fixed upon them. Strengthened, doubt- 
less, by Him she feared, she acted on her 
knowledge. She drew herself up, and 
stood firm. She placed her full eye di- 
rectly and fixedly on her advancing enemy, 
end though his rage appeared unabated, he 
stopped in his career. He seemed to feel 
a superior power under which his brutish 
nature quailed. Slowly she retired, her 
eye never for a moment being withdrawn 
from the infuriated animal, which also ad- 
vanced, without however shortening the 
distance between them, till at length her 
backward progress, gradual and intermit- 
tent, brought her to the stile—in a mo- 
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ment she surmounted it, and her safety 
was secured. 

This story is not told to convey the im- 
pression that similar courage and presence 
of mind are to be expected to be exhibited 
by most people, when suddenly placed in 
circumstances of imminent peril. It is 
told, however, as one amidst innumerable 
examples of the benefit of useful knowl- 
edge; of the blessedness of being early 
taught to fear and trust in God; and also 
to give expression to the opinion of the 
writer, that much may be done by judi- 
cious training, and above all by impressing 
the youthful heart, through the power of 
the Spirit, with a living and abiding sense 
of an ever present God, to dispel natural 


timidity, and to gird the human mind with | 


a moral vigor and power of the high or- 
der which the subject of this notice dis- 
played, and to which, under God, on the 
occasion referred to, she probably owed 
her life.—Penn. Mag. 


Editorial. 
HEALTH. 


We had the good fortune, a few days since, 
to see a most beautiful picture. It represent- 
edan old man, just recovering from a long and 
exhausting illness. His cottage door is thrown 
open, and for the first time for many months, 
the convalescent steps out into the fresh air of 
heaven. On the left side, his steps are sup- 
ported by his aged wife, and he leans upon 
the shoulder of his daughter, who has placed 
her arm around him, that his right hand may 
rest upon her. The father’s pale face and at- 
tenuated form presents a striking contrast to 
the daughter’s glowing cheek and well rounded 
figure, in which health and strength seem to 
have combined their forces. Upon the out- 
side of the cottage, stands 2 younger daugh- 
ter, whose eye is fixed in tearful earnestness 
upon the old man’s face, as if to discover the 
traces of disease there, and yet there is an ex- 
pression of hope, which seems to triumph over 
her fears, as she continues to gaze. Then 
there are the chubby faced grand-children, 
whose delight at seeing their grandfather once 
more out of doors, is depicted in their spark- 
ling eyes, and earnest looks. Still and silent 
stands the old man, unconscious of the eyes 
which are fixed upon him, and with his arm 
devoutly raised towards heaven. Tearful, 
grateful, subdued and penitent, that old man’s 
face presents a picture never to be forgotten. 
Would that all our readers might have enjoy- 
ed it with us! 

The beautiful picture above described, im- 
pressed most forcibly upon our minds, the va- 
jue of health, and the enjoyment which is ex- 
perienced upon its return after a long period 
of illness... How delightful it is to breathe 
once more the pure air of heaven, from which 
we have been so long debarred. If our recov- 
ery takes place in Summer time, how very 
beautiful does the face of Nature appear to 
us! and there springs up within our heart, a 
fountain of gratitude, which it seems to us, 
must flow on forever. Would that it were al- 
ways so. Would that this fountain did not 
fail, when weeks of health have passed away, 
and these sensations, at first so delightful, be- 
come habitual. Health at first welcomed as an 
angel, and entertained with the heart’s best af- 
fection, becomes an old story, and we forget 
that our days were once spent in a sick-room, 
and our restless nights were a weariness to us. 
We forget, as we lie down upon our pillow, 
and rest till morning’s light, that there was 
ever a time when we longed for the morning 
to come, through the sleepless hours of night, 
and when we closed our eyes and courted sleep 
in vain, It is nothing but base ingratitude, 
that so drives from our minds all thought of 
past pain, when we are enjoying present ease 
and comfort. Let this dark spirit be banished. 
Let us be ungrateful for the precious boon of 
health no longer, but treasure and prize it, as 
the richest jewel, next toa pure heart, which 
can be given us. 

When the first flush of health visits the 
cheek, how does the convalescent resolve he 
will in future, take good care to preserve this 
treasure. “No more will he carelessly and 
recklessly expose himself to its loss, by depriv- 
ing his body of the sleep which it requires, or 
by indulging in dissipation of any kind.” So 
the convalescent resolves, and means to keep 








his resolution. There is an excellent rule 
which might enable him to do this. Let the 
resolutions and plans of our serious hours be 
unalterably adhered to in the hours of gaiety, 
when all things conspire to make us forget the 
consequences of pleasure in pleasure itself. 
We are made to be happy, and the desire to 
be 50, is instinctive, but our happiness can only 
be secured by a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. By violating the laws of physical or 
intellectual health, our happiness will most 
certainly be destroyed. By keeping these laws, 
our spirits will be elastic, and the shades of 
pain and disease will fly before the bright face 
of health. M. W. D. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Boston Almanac for 1851, in most splen- 
did red morocco gilt binding, is just published 
by B. B. Muzzey and T. Groom. It hasa new 
Map of Boston, including East Boston and 
South Boston, with a Business Directory, and 
blank Cash Account for family use—likewise 
the usual Calender pages and Statistics re- 
specting Boston, which will be interesting to 
all who have any connection with this busy 
City. ; 

One Hunprep CorracGe Srories For 
Girts. By Melville. Portland: William Hyde 
& Son. 1851. 

Prerace.—These Stories are prepared and 
arranged in this volume with special reference 
to youth. We have designed, in each story, 
to give a clear and distinct idea of those prin- 
ciples and virtues which will not fail to aid 
our young readers in forming the character 
which is requisite toa useful life. The Sto- 
ries are designed to teach the young the duties 
of their station, to set before them good exam- 
ples and wise maxims, to be kind to animals 
and birds, affectionate towards each other, obe- 
dient to their parents, respectful to their su- 
periors and guardians, and to love their Creator. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Plainfield, Dec. 11, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—Enclosed, I send 
One Dollar, which by my industry I have 
gained, for the payment of the Youth’s Com- 
panion the coming year. I find it an excellent 
little paper, and hope to be able to take it many 
years tocome. I think many would be mage 
better if they would take heed to the warnings 
of this companion. J have taken it for the last 
two years, and have all the numbers now; and 
intend to get them bound. May you long be 
spared to send this little paper to the many 
children in our land. Please to direct as last 
year, and you will much oblige your subscri- 

ber, Emity Granam Dyer. 

















Variety. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 
A man had three friends. Two of them he 
loved exceedingly ; to the third he was indiffer- 
ent, though he was the most sincere. One day 
he was summoned before the justice for a mat- 
ter of which he was innocent, “ Who among 
you (said he) will go with me and witness for 
me?” The first of his friends excused him- 
self immediately, on pretence of other busi- 
ness. The second accompanied. him to the 
door of the tribunal, but there he turned and 
went back for fear of the judge. The third, 
upon whom he had least depended, went in, 
spoke for him, and witnessed his innocence so 
cheerfully, that the judge released him, and 
made him a present besides. Man has three 
friends in this world. How do they behave in 
the hour of death, when God summons him be- 
fore the judgment seat? Gold, his best friend, 
leaves him first. His relations and friends ac- 
company him to the brink of the grave, and re- 
turn again to their houses. His good deeds 
alone accompany him to the throne of the 
Judge; they go before, speak for him, and find 
mercy and favor.— Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
—— 


THE ROSE AMONG THORNS. 


A pious man was one day pacing sorrow- 
fully up and down his garden, and doubting 
the care of Providence. At length he stood 
before a rosebush, and the spirit of the rose 
spoke to him thus:—* Do I not animate a 
beautiful plant; a cup of thanksgiving full of 
fragrance tothe Lord, in the name of al] flow- 
ers, and an offering of sweetest incense to Him ? 
And where do you findme? Amongst thorns. 
But they do not sting me; they protect and 
give me sap. This, thine enemies do for thee ; 
and should not thy spirit be firmer than that of 
a frail flower?” Strengthened, the man went 
thence. His soul became a cup of thanks- 
giving to his enemies.—Jb. 

— ge 
, LOVE 10 GoD. 

Can we know thee, O my God, and not love 
thee? Thee, who surpasseth in greatness, 
and power, and goodness, and bounty, in mag- 
nificence, in all sorts of perfections, and what 











is more to me, in thy love for me, all that a 
created being can comprehend? Thou per- 
mittest me, thou commandest me to love thee. 
Shall the mad passions of the world be indulg- 
ed with ardor, and we love thee witha cold and 
measured love? O no, my God; let not the 
profane be stronger than the divine love. 

Send thy Spirit into my heart; it is open to 
thee, all its recesses are known tothee. Thou 
knowest how far it is capable of loving thee. 
Weak and helpless being that I am, I can give 
only my love; increase it Almighty God, and 
render itmore worthy of thee.—Fenelon. 


een come 


A SALUTARY THOUGHT. 


WhenI was a young man, there lived in 
our neighborhood a Presbyterian, who was 
universally reported to be a very liberal man, 
and uncommonly upright in his dealings. 
When he had any of the products of his farm 
to dispose of, he made it an invariable rule to 
give good measure, over good, rather more 
than could be required of him. One of his 
friends, observing his frequently doing so, 
questioned him why he did it, told him he gave 
too much, and said it would not be to his own 
advantage. Now, iny friends, mark the an- 
swer of this Presbyterian:—* God Almighty 
has permitted me but one journey through 
the world, and when gone I cannot return to 
rectify mistakes.” ‘L’hink of this, friends, only 
one journey through this world.—J. Simpson. 

—_o———— 


IDLE DAUGHTERS. 


“Tt is,” says Mrs. Ellis, “a most painful 
spectacle in families where the mother is the 
drudge, to see the daughters elegantly dressed, 
reclining at their ease, with their drawing, 
their music, their fancy work, and their read- 
ing; beguiling themselves of the lapse of 
hours, days and weeks, and never dreaming of 
their responsibilities; but, as a necessary 
consequence of a neglect of duty, growing 
weary of their uselests lives, laying hold of 
every new invented stimulant to rouse their 
drooping energies, and blaming their fate, 
when they dare not blame their God, for hav- 
ing placed them where they are. 

“These individuals will often tell you, with 
an air of affected compassion, (for who can be- 
lieve itreal ?) that poor, dear mamma is work- 
ing herself to death. Yet no sooner do you 
propose that they should assist her, than they 
declare she is quite in her element; in short, 
that she would never be happy if she had only 
half as much to do.”—Anecdotes for the Young. 

—— 


THE LONE WIGWAM. 


In the year 1786, a lad was captured by the 
Indians, and carried off from one of the fron- 
tier settlements of Virginia to the interior of 
Ohio. He suffered almost incredible hard- 
ships by the way, and was in constant expec- 
tation of a violent death. When the Indians 
were within a short distance of their towns, 
they blackened themselves, but did not blacken 
their captive. By this he knew that he was 
not doomed to death, but to slavery. He was 
sold to a squaw whose wigwam stood apart 
from the rest. In that solitary wigwaim he was 
left entirely alone for several days. ‘In this 
solitary situation,’ said he, ‘I first began earnest- 
ly to pray and call upon God for mercy and de- 
liverance; and found great relief in prayer. 
I would rise from my knees, and go off cheer- 
ful, having cast my burdens on the Lord.’ 
What an interesting spot must that wigwam 
be to that man throughout eternity! The place 
where a man was born must ever be an inter- 
esting one to him. Much more must the place 
where he begun to pray. It is his spiritual 
birth-place—the fond remembrance of which 
he will cherish throughout eternity. 

ip 


BENEFIT OF ARELIGIOUS PAPER. 


In June last, a fisherman sailed from Glou- 
cester, Mass. Upon opening a package which 
he had bfought from home, his eye fell upon en 
article in areligious newspaper. His attention 
was arrested. He was a young man. He 
had been careless, even reckless, as to future 
realities. But he was to be made the subject 
of sovereign grace. The time hadcome. ‘That 
paragraph was the Spirit’s chosen instrument. 
He continued to read the paper, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of his shipmates. He 
was led to see his guilt, his helplessness, his 
need, and in not many weeks was rejoicing in 
Christ’s merits and death. The paper was 
placed in that box by a pious mother. The 
failure of so many influences, from infancy to 
manhood, would have made others despair. 
To others, this may have seemed a forlorn hope. 
But she was full of faith. She now rejoices. 
She had become, through the solicitations of an 
agent, a recent subscriber to the puper, and at 
the request of her son, subsequently ordered it 
stopped. God was pleased to bless an inter- 
vening number, and a soul has been saved. 

——_——~>_— 

Cause ror Divorce.—The Arabs always 
allow a man to divorce himself from a wife 
who does not make good bread. Were such 
a law inour country, half the young married 
ladies, we fear, would be in danger of falling 
back into single blessedness. 

catia 


Aportep Rat.—An affectionate old cat 
at Squam, lost the other day, her litter of kit- 


| tens, and sought consolation in ther bereave- 








ment by the novel expedient of adopting a 

young rat, which she nursed with the greatest 

tenderness for nearly a week; but a neighbor-. 

ing pu 8, indignant at such unnatural doings, 

putasummary stop to them, by chewing up 

adopted vermin, in the absence of its guar- 
ian. 


———— 
Coxunprum.—When is a chair like a lady’s 
dress? When it is sat-in. 





Poctry. 

[The following lines, received bya friend i: 
Philadelphia, several weeks since, were written 
after Dr. Judson’s departure from Maulmain, to 
be used by his children as a daily prayer. 
Their publication is contrary to the expecta- 
tions and wishes of the writer, but in view of 
their exceeding beauty, and the light they cast 
upon the domestic life of Dr. Judson, the friend 


who received them assented to their publica- 
tion in the Macedonian.]} : 


A PRAYER FOR DEAR PAPA. 
BY MRS. EMILY JUDSON. 
Poor and needy little children, 
Saviour, God, we come to thee, 
For our hearts are full of sorrow, 
And no other hope have we. 
Out, upon the restless ocean, 
There is one we dearly love,— 
Fold hin in thine arms of*pity, 
Spread thy guardian wings above. 


When the winds are howling round him, 
When the angry waves are high, 

When black, heavy, midnight shadows, 
On his trackless pathway lie, 

Guide and guard him, blessed Saviour, 
Bid the hurrying tempests stay ; 

Plant thy toot upon the waters, 
Send thy smile to light his way. 


When he lies all pale and suffering, 
Stretched upon his narrow bed, 
With no living face bent o’er hin, 
No soft hand about his head, 
Oh, let kind and pitying angels 
Their bright forms around him bow ; 
Let them kiss his heavy eyelids, 
Let them fan his fevered brow, 


Poor and needy little children, 
Still we raise our cry to thee; 
We have nestled in his boson, 
We have sported on his knee; 
Dearly, dearly, do we love him,— 
We, who on his breast have lain: 
Pity now our desolation! 
Bring him back to us again! 


If it please thee, Heavenly Father, 
We would see him come once more, 
. With his olden step of vigor, 
With the love-lit sniile he wore; 
But if we must tread Life’s valley, 
Orphaned, guideless, and alone, 
Let us lose not, ’mid the shadows, 
His dear foot-prints to thy throne. 
Maulmain, April, 1850. 


A NAME IN THE SAND. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand, 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look [ fondly cast ; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me! 
The wave of dark oblivion’s sea 
Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod—the sandy shore 
Of time—and be to me no more ; 
Of me—my day—the name I bore, 
To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 

And holds the waters in his hands, 

I know a lasting record stands, 
Inscribed against my name, 

Of all this mortal part hath wrought— 

Of all this thinking soul hath thought, 

And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory or for shane. 





THE POND AND THE BROOK. 


“ Neighbor Brook,” said the Pond one day, 
** Why do you flow so fast away ? 

Sultry June is hastening on, 

And then your water will all be gone.” 


“ Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 
* Do not thus my conduct chide ; 
Shall I rather hoard than give ? 
Better die than useless live.” 


Summer came, and blazing June 
Dried the selfish Pond full soon, 
Not a single trace was seen 
Where it had so lately been. 


But the Brook with vigor flowed 
Swiftalong its pebbly road, 
And the fragrant flowers around 
Loved to hear its happy sound. 
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